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James Lait, Oldaker’s Whipper-in 347 
The Case of Mary Lamb... .. .. .. .. 349 
Street Numbers in London 354 


en AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, — Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306).  Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.23, includin 
stage, two half-yearly indexes and_ two clot 
inding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.61 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


N the April number of the Journal of the 

British Society of Master Glass- 
Painters the Editor, Mr. J. A. Knowles, con- 
tinues his history of the York School of 
Glass-painting, and Mr. Salzman continues 
his ‘ Medizeval Glazing accounts.” The most 
lengthy article is that by Mrs. Reginald 
Lane Poole about the Early Seventeenth 
Centurv Portraits in Stained Glass at Ox- 
ford; of these there are more, and of a more 


interesting character, than is _ generally 
known. Mr. D. M. Ross has a paper on 
Lewis Foreman Day, well-known 


designer of stained glass, and of many other 
things, and prolific writer on so many 
branches of art. It is recorded of Day that, 
when preparing his book, ‘Windows’ for 
publication, he and his wife revisited each 
place mentioned in the book in order to 
verify every statement, and observe what 
changes—weather, decay, restoration—had 
taken place since it was first written down. 
For this article the attractive head of Day 
by Mr. E. K. Hughes has been beautifully 
reproduced. General Charles Hitchcock 
Sherrill tells the good tale of the discovery of 
the window by William of Marseilles, which 
is companion to the Epiphany window by 
him at the Victoria and Albert Museum. It 
was known by General Sherrill to be “ some- 
where in America,’’? and one day at Tuxedo 
Park, entering the drawing room of Mrs. 
Richard T. Mortimer, there he saw it before 
him. One or two out of several particular 
facts which crop up on different pages may 
be worth mention. The Editor recalls to us 
in “Notes and News’ that the late Sir Frank 


Dicksee had his first training in art in a 
stained glass studio; and tells an amusing 
story of Isabella, Queen of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, dashing a sword through a stained 
glass window at Miraflores because the arms 
of de Soria had been intruded there into the 
company of her father’s. Writing about a 
fourteenth century crucifixion panel in the 
glass of Wells Cathedral, Dom Ethelbert 
Horne notes that the head of the Figure 
bears a fillet instead of the crown of thorns 
and suggests that the draughtsmen of this 
date, who were wont to favour this repre- 
sentation, may have been influenced by St. 
Louis’ relic of the Crown of Thorns which, in 
outward form, is a band or fillet of rushes. 


[X ‘ May on the Farm,’ in the Journal of 

the Ministry of Agriculture for this 
month, Mr. J. R. Bond—after reminding us 
that the May Day of medieval times fell 
twelve days later than ours does—goes on to 
remark that ‘‘ May is not really a summer 
month,’’ which provokes the question, Whoever 
thought it was? and then the further ques- 
tion, When, in ordinary popular estimation, 
does summer begin? The almanacs make 
spring begin at the vernal equinox, and sum- 
mer at the summer solstice, but no one goes 
strictly by that. Though we believe most 
people would assign May to spring, we do not 
think many can separate June from summer, 
nor yet count March as a winter month. Mr. 
Bond has a word to say on the cold nights 
and east winds of May, and then goes on to 
tell us that traditionally a cold May is 
regarded as favourable to agriculture, but 
that the seventeenth century husbandman’s 
ideas do not well suit modern husbandry, with 
its increased importance assigned to grassland 
and fodder crops. This year the winter 
forage began to run short long before the 
usual day for turning the cattle out to grass, 
and they were accordingly sent on to the grass- 
lands very early, to get what keep they could. 
This does not matter so much now-a-days as 
it did formerly, before nitrogenous stimulants 
to secure the regrowth of pasture were in 
general use. 


LOOKING through the Spring and Sum- 
mer number of World Travel, we came 
upon a note, for travellers in Ireland, of 
the Trappist Monastery at Mount Melleray, 
on the top of a steep hill among the moun- 
tains of Co. Waterford. It was founded in 
1830 by Trappist monks, expelled from 
France, who have transformed a_ barren 
mountain side into orchard and cornland 
and meadow. The monks now number 
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nearly a hundred. They keep open house. 
Any man of any faith may stay there as 
long as he likes. Theirs is also the only 
monastery in Ireland which will receive a 
woman. If a husband and wife seek lodging 
there, they are accommodated in separate 
parts of the guest-house. The paper does 
not forget to mention the rows of open 
graves, each, according to the Trappist rule, 
dug by its future occupant. 

n the same page is an illustration of 
Dutch bulb-fields in May—flowering tulips 
set in rows. It is easy to understand that 
when grown for commercial purposes they 
should be set out thus. But can any one 
explain why they are planted in this stiff, 
exact order in the beds of public gardens and 
parks? Is this a remnant of old tradition 
which goes back to some august authority, 
like Le Notre? Or merely modern gar- 
deners’ routine? 

THE correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
at Cambridge writes to his paper (May 
13) that at a congregation held at Cambridge 
on Saturday it was agreed that the stalls from 
Brampton Church, Hunts, which are now in 
the Cambridge Museum of Archeology, 
should be returned to the Parochial Church 
Council of Brampton, to be replaced in the 
church. The conditions of return are that the 
Church Council shall refund to the Museum 
the price paid for the stalls, and bear all the 
expenses of carriage. They are to covenant 
never to suffer them to be removed from 
the church except to return them at the same 
price to the museum, and must promise to 
affix to the stalls a plate recording this 
covenant. 
THE sale of Sir Joseph Banks’ correspond- 
ence, which took place last Monday, 
resulted in the letters of Australian interest 
being secured by Mr. Hould, of the Mitchell 
Library, Sydney, for that institution. A 
folio volume of letters and documents con- 
cerning Captain Cook’s expedition in the 
Endeavour, which Sir Joseph Banks 
equipped, was bought by Messrs. Quaritch, 
and Messrs. Maggs acquired a volume of 
papers about Iceland. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 
Saturday, May 


From the London Journal. 
17, 1729. 


On Wednefday ... . 

his Majefty went with the accuftomed 
Solemnity to the Houfe of Peers, and gave 
the Royal Affent to : 


An Act to afcertain the Cuftom pa 
for Corn Imported, &c. aa 

An Act for laying a Duty on Compound 
Waters. 

An Act to enable her Majefty to be 
Regent. 

An Act for better Prefervation of his 
Majefty’s Woods in America. 

An Act to Repeal a Claufe in a former 
Act, which prohibits the Importation of 
Stript Tobacco. 

An Act to difcharge the Truftees of the 
ee Eftates of the South Sea Directors, 
ze. 

An Act for Indempnifying Perfons, who 
have omitted to qualify themselves for 
Offices. 

An Act for obviating Doubts that arife in 
an Act relating to the forfeited Eftates in 
Scotland. 

An Act for continuing feveral Acts. 

An Act for better Paving and Cleanfing 
the Streets of Weftminster. 

An Act to Explain and Amend an Act 
relating to Bricks and Tiles. 

An Act for the more effectual preventing 
Bribery and Corruption in the Elections of 
Members to ferve in Parliament. 

An Act for the more effectual preventing 
Forgery and Perjury. 

An Act for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 

An Act for the Relief of Debtors, with 
re{pect to the Imprifonment of their Per- 
fons. 

An Act for the more effectual collecting the 
Duties granted for Support of Greenwich 
Hofpital. 

An Act for better ordering the Watermen 
rowing on the River of Thames. 

An Act for regulating Seamen in the Mer- 
chants Service. 

An Act for regulating and improving the 
Oyfter-Fifhery in the River Medway. 

An Act for better regulating Attornies 
and Solicitors. 

To feveral Acts for repairing Enfield 
Road—Roads in Wiltfhire and Leominfter 
Road. 

To feveral Acts relating to Spittlefields 
Church, Wapping Church, Leeds Church, 
and Manchefter Church. 

To an Act to incapacitate Thomas Bam- 
bridge to enjoy the Office of Warden of the 
Fleet, or any other whatfoever. 

And to 26 Private Bills. 
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Literary and Historical 


WHIPPER-IN. 


[S the fullness of time I hope to answer 
Mr. A. W. Reav’s inquiry concerning 
Oldaker’s birth and parentage (see ante p. 
297). Some members of his family are buried 
in Berkeley Churchyard, but of Oldaker’s 
birth there is no record in the Berkeley 
registers. He was probably a native of St. 
Albans. However, it is not with Oldaker that 
Tam now concerned, but with his whipper-in, 
James Lait. 

It has been truly said that whippers-in 
rarely receive their due meed of recognition 
and praise. Lait was an outstanding ex- 
ception to this rule, for his skill was hand- 
somely recognised by the Master and members 
of the Berkeley Hunt, who, in 1807, presented 
him with a massive silver cup bearing the 
following inscription : 

Given to James Lait whipper-in to the 

Berkeley Hounds for his long and faith- 

ful services by the gentlemen whose names 

are subscribed and who have often been 

witnesses of his merit. 1st October 1807. 

The Rt Honble The Earl of Berkeley 

The Rt Honble The Earl of Scarborough 
*Lord Viscount Dursley 
+ Honble Revd Wm Capel 

S Salter Esq 

S Marjoribanks Esq 

H Bache Esq 

Todd Esq 

H Woolrych Esq 

G Wellbank Esq 

— Morgan Esq 

Fs Gosling Esq 

F's Gosling Jun Esq 

J H Sheckell Esq 

The Rev Wm Way 

Wm Stevens Es 

Robert Walpole 

Theo Clive Esq 

J D Paul Esq 

Jno Irving Esq M.P. 
A Gore Esq 

A W Robarts Esq 


* So styled. William Fitzharding Berkeley, 
eldest son of the 5th Earl of Berkeley. Later 
known as Colonel Berkeley. Created Baron 
Segrave, 1831, and Earl Fitzharding, 1841. He 
founded the present Berkeley Hounds. 

+ Sometime Master of the Old Berkeley. He 
was the original owner of that beautiful picture 
of Oldaker on Pickle, by Marshall, now in the 
possession of Lord Woolavington, 


W Williams Esq 

* H C Combe Esq 
B Aislabie Esq 
G Robinson Esq 
J Prime Esq 
Charles Lewis Es 
Robt Beachcroft Esq 

‘tne mounted figure seen on the cup is, of 
course, intended to represent Lait himself. 
Two hound-couples hang from his belt and 
a fox’s mask from the pommel of his saddle. 
He wears the absurdly long hunting-coat in 
vogue at the time and for years afterwards, 
which Surtees, with felicitous mockery, called 
a bed-gown. 

The cup, standing 133 inches high, was 
made by Robert Hennell, of London, in 1807. 
It is the property of the Earl of Berkeley 
(late M.F.H.), by whose permission it is here 
shown. + 

Such tributes to huntsmen are probably not 
unusual, but a whip so honoured must, I 
think, be something of a rarity. The present 
example may indeed be unique. 

Lait was a native of Berkeley and learned 
his craft under the shrewd eye of Oldaker 
himself, whose whipper-in he was in 1792, and 
probably before. Together they hunted from 
Berkeley Castle the present Berkeley country, 
and from Gerrards Cross what is now the 
Old Berkeley country. 

Oldaker had ceased to be Lord Berkeley’s 
huntsman before 1807. In that year Richard 
Cooper, formerly a groom, was huntsman. 
Cooper was succeeded in the following 
year by Matthew Fowler. In the same year 
Fowler is succeeded by James Lait, who 
remained huntsman until 1817, when he 
retired to become landlord of the White Lion 
in High Street, Berkeley, where he died in 
1832, aged 65. 

They buried him beneath a fine box tomb 
of Pennant stone nearer to the west door 
of Berkeley Church than any of his present 
company. Heedless of the fame of his vouth 
and of ‘‘ the divinity that doth hedge a 
huntsman,’’ they tel] us on his tomb that he 
was an “ inn holder of this town.’’ That he 
was a better whipper-in than an inn-holder 
is attested by an entry in Colonel Berkeley’s 
order book of 1820: ‘‘ James Lait’s bill is 
not to be paid till the last, and the beer 
supplied at Micklewood is to be struck out 
of the bill in consequence of its being so 
bad 

G. O’F. 


* This must be Harvey Combe, also a Master 
of the Old Berkeley. 


+ See post p. 348, 


— 
Notes. | 
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The Silver Cup presented to James Lait in 1807 by the Master and members 
of the Berkeley Hunt (see ante p. 347). 


LACE-NAME: ARM-HOLES.—T have for | for changing horses, what we should have 
some time been seeking the derivation of | called a ‘“ osting Inn.’’ Here, I think, is 
this name. Now I think I have solved the | explanation of this very curiously interesting 
puzzle. ‘‘ Agminales”’ is given in Wright’s | place-name. - 
“Roman, Celt and Saxon ’ as an inn or place E. E. Cope. 
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que LAW AND INSANITY: THE CASE 
OF MARY LAMB.—The story of Charles 
Lamb’s devotion to his sister and the way in 
which he cared for her after, in a fit of mad- 
ness, she had stabbed her mother to the heart, 
is well known to all who have an affection 
for the most loveable of all English men of 
letters. What is not so generally known is 
how he was able to obtain the custody of his 
sister on merely giving an undertaking that 
he would look after her. In our day the 
coroner’s inquest, at which a verdict of 
lunacy was returned, would be followed by 
criminal proceedings. The stricken family 
were not subjected to this further anguish, 
though the reason for their escape is not 
mentioned by Talfourd, Ainger, Lucas or the 
rest of Lamb’s biographers. 

It so happened that the tragedy in the 
Lamb household occurred just before the law 
relating to lunatics was changed. According 
to ‘ Collinson on Lunatics ’—a work published 
in 1812—‘‘ An insane person charged with a 
criminal offence might formerly have been 
liberated on security being given that he 
should properly be taken care of as a lunatic. 


.. . But now, by the Act of 39 and 40 Geo. | 


III, chap. 9’’—that is by an act passed only 
three years after Mary killed her mother— 
“it is provided that if any person indicted 
shall be insane he shall be kept in custody 
during His Majesty’s pleasure.’’ 

Thus it was that Mary Lamb was not 
brought to trial. It remains not a little 
surprising, it is true, that her brother should 
have been entrusted with her care, not only 
because he was a youth of twenty-one earning 
£100 a year, but mainly because he himself, 
suffering his one attack from the family 
malady, had but a few months before been 
an inmate of a mad-house. Possibly he was 
able to bring some special influence to bear 
upon the authorities—nobody can say: it is 
enough to know that his undertaking was 
accepted and that never was sacred trust more 
faithfully, lovingly or nobly fulfilled. 


H. G. L. K. 


(JEORGE VILLIERS, 2nd DUKE OF 

BUCKINGHAM, AS MASTER OF 
HOUNDS.—Rightly or wrongly the claim 
has long been advanced in the north that the 
second Duke of Buckingham (the great wit, 
George Villiers, so much disiiked by Pope) 
was one of, if not the first Master of Fox- 
hounds. Charnwood Forest and the great 


Charlton Hunt seem to have a better founded 
claim, but nevertheless, when the Duke re- 


tired to Helmsley Castle from the court of 
Charles, he undoubtedly did hunt the fox in 
what are now the Sinnington, Bilsdale and 
Farndale countries. Tradition says that it 
was through catching a chill after a long 
hunt ending in Bilsdale that the Duke died 
at Kirbymoorside (not “in the worst inn’s 
worst room,’’ as Pope says, but in a private 
house) in 1687. The other day, at a sale of 
Mr. Mintoft’s antiques at Low Hall, Alne, 
near Easingwold, a copper-mounted hunting- 
horn, bearing the date 1686, and believed to 
be that used by his Grace, was sold to the 
Earl of Feversham for £22. It was fitting 
that Lord Feversham should become possessed 
of this most interesting sporting trophy, for 
not only did his forbears purchase the Dun- 
combe estate from the Duke of Buckingham’s 
executors, but for generations they have been 
amongst the main supporters of the Sinning- 
ton Hunt, the late Earl having been Master 
of that pack. It may be mentioned that the 
late Mr. F. Wilson Horsfall, who was long 
Master of the Bilsdale pack, was presented 
by old Bobbie Dawson with his ancestor 
Forster’s twisted horn (now in the Rey. J. L. 
Kyle’s study at Potto Grange). Forster was 


“huntsman to the Duke of Buckingham, and 


until recent times there was also in Bilsdale 
(and may be yet) a pair of silver spurs the 
Duke gave to one of his tenants there. 

J. Farrrax-BiakEBOROUGH. 


HE ONETH.—Such numbers as 21th, 22th 
and so on in old correspondence are 
usually explained as being read as “‘ one and 
twentieth,’ etc. It may be so, but if this 
reading is right, what is to be done with 
the following? The freighters of the East 
Indiaman Worcester, writing on 6 Feb., 
1702, to their supercargo, when she was in 
the Downs, starting on a voyage to Delagoa 
Bay and India, said: “If it should soe 
happen that you cannot gett the sloop 
finished by the 1th of July, 1702, then—’’ ete. 
R. C. TEMPLE. 


ANE AUSTEN’S ‘LOVE AND FREIND- 
SHIP AND OTHER EARLY WORKS.’ 
—In ‘A Collection of Letters,’ which forms 
the fourth section of this volume (1922) 
Letter the Fifth is “From a Young Lady 
very much in love to her Freind.’’ In this, 
the young man, Musgrove, is described as 
being 
Thoughtful and silent, when on a sudden he 
interrupted me in the midst of something I was 
saying by exclaiming in a most theatrial tone— 
“Yes, I’m in love I feel it now, 
And Henrietta Halton has undone me.” 
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“Oh! What a sweet way ” 
declaring his Passion! To make such a couple 
of charming lines about me! What a pity it 
is that they are not in rhime! ” 

Readers of Jane Austen are not likely to 
know what the two lines really are, so it may 
be explained that they are adapted from a 
song, of which the words are by W. White- 
head, and the music is ascribed to Handel, It 
begins 

Yes [’m in love, I feel it now, 
And Celia has undone me. 

It is listed by the late Mr. W. Barclay 
Squire among the ‘‘ Doubtful and Spurious 
Works ”’ in his article on ‘ Handel in Con- 
temporary Song-books’ in The Musical 


Antiquary, January, 1913. He states that) 
it is found in single sheets (c. 1740) and later | 


collections. 
G. E. P. A. 


EXTONS. — Which sexton is recorded to 

have interred the greatest number of 

persons? Here are two inscriptions from 

Yorkshire, not far from the city of Bradford. 
1. Wilsden Parish Churchyard. 

In Memory of Jonas Varley, who died 


December 7, 1860, in the 57th year of his age. 
Sexton of this Parish 26 years, during which, 


period he interred 1,734 of his fellow mortals. 
2. Bingley Parish Churchyard. 
In Memory of Hezekiah Briggs, who died 
August 5, 1844, in the 80th year of his age. 
He was Sexton at this Church 43 years, and 
interred upwards of 7,000 corpses. 
Here lies an old ringer beneath this cold clay, 
Who has rung many peals, both for serious 
and gay 
Through grandsire and trebles with ease he 
could range. 
Till death called ‘ A Bob ” 
round the last change. 
For all the village came to him, 
When they had need to call, 
His counsel free to all was given, 
For he was kind to all, 
Ring on. ring on, sweet Sabbath bell, 
Still kind to me thy matins swell, 
And when from earthly things I part 


which brought 


replied I, “ of 


Sigh o’er my grave, and lull my heart. 
BrabDrORDIAN. 


(HANGING LONDON: ALBANY 
STREET, N.W. — This street of small 
houses and small shops, part of the Crown 
lands, is to be converted into an impressive | 
street of new shops and large blocks of flats. 
Some 7,000 residents will be re-housed at a 
low rental, 


J. ARDAGH. 


Readers’ Queries. 


UDGES OF SUPREME COURT: Por. 
TRAITS WANTED.—The Chief Justice 
of Nova Scotia is endeavouring to complete 
a collection of portraits of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court. There are several portraits 
which he has not been able to locate and he 
has asked me to write you in hope that you 
may be able to supply the information. He 
has been unable to locate the portraits of the 
following Chief Justices : 

Hon. CHartes Morris, 1764-81, acting 
Chief Justice from 1776-78; born in Boston: 
surveyor by profession and former military 
officer. 

Hon. Byran Finucane, 1778-85 ; previously 
an Irish barrister. , 

Hon. Dupont, 1769-70, born in 
England; came with Cornwallis in 1749; 
Chief Justice of St. John’s Island (now 
Prince Edward Island) in 1770. 

Hon. JEREMIAH PEMBERTON, 1778-89; sent 
by the British Government to investigate the 
claims of the Loyalists following the 
American Revolution, and _ afterwards 
appointed Chief Justice. 

Puisne Judges. 

Hon. Joun Cortrer, 1764-69; retired Army 
officer who came with the Hon. Edward Corn- 
wallis to Halifax in 1749 and not a barrister 
by profession. 

Isaac DéscHampPs, 1770-1801, acting Chief 
Justice from 1785-88. Born 1722, of Swiss 
descent. 

James Brenton, 1781-1807; born in Rhode 
Island. 

Georce H. Monx, 1801-16; son of Judge 
James Monk, Boston; related to the family 
of the Duke of Albemarle, and a brother of 
Sir James Monk, Chief Justice, Lower 
Canada. 

Foster Hutcurnson, 1810-15; son of Judge 
Foster Hutchinson, Massachusetts, nephew 
of Governor Thomas Hutchinson, Mass. 

Lewis Morris WItkrys, 1816-48; son of 
Rev. Dr. Isaac Wilkins, Loyalist lawyer and 
clergyman, Westchester Co., New York. 

Wrswatt, born Falmouth, Me., 
1762; appointed Judge of the Supreme Court, 
1816 to 1836. 

Ricuarp Untacke, Jr., 1830-34; son 
of Attorney General R. J. Uniacke, Sr., 
1797-1830. 

Wittiam appointed 1833. 

Recrnatp V. Harris. 
Halifax, Canada. 


May 18, 1929, 
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fares HELD AT NIGHT.—At Kenneth- 
mont in Aberdeenshire was held as late 
as 1724 a fair called the Sleepy Market, 
which began at sunset and lasted till an hour 
atter sunrise the next morning (Stat. Acct. 
Scot. xiii. 77, 78. Jas. Marwick in App. to. 
vol. vii., ‘ Market Rights and Tolls,’ p. 588). | 

The October Fair at Croydon was formerly 
opened at midnight, and long before daylight 
the business of the fair was in active opera- 
tion (W. Andrews in ‘ Bygone Englarid,’ pp. 
85, 86). 

Whence did Andrews derive this informa- 
tion? Are there other instances of midnight 
fairs? 


T. Dexter. 

UNDAY FAIRS AND MARKETS.—I can 

find plenty of instances of fairs and | 
markets held on Sundays in Scotland, and | 
there must have been many Sunday markets | 
and fairs in England, but so far I have suc- | 
ceeded in finding two only :— 

1. A Sunday market at St. Germans in | 
Cornwall in 1083 (‘Cornwall Domesday 
Book,’ ed. Canon T. Taylor in Vict. Hist. of 
Counties of England, 1924, p. 68b). 

2. The Prior of Walsingham in 1226 held | | 
a market on Saturday and Sunday (F._ 
Blomefield, ‘ Norfolk ’ (1805-1810, ix. 276). | 

I should be more than obliged if a reader | 
would kindly augment this scanty list. 


T. F. G. Dexter. jm 


Perranporth, Cornwall. | 


LD WISHART’S GRAVE.’ — I am 
anxious to have some information con- | 
cerning the author and date of a legend or 
poem entitled ‘Old Wishart’s (or Wiscard’s) | 
Grave.’ It is a story intended to illustrate | 
the physical deterioration of the human race , 
and proceeds somewhat as follows: Hodge, a. 
sexton, while digging a grave, comes upon the | 
lid of a huge coffin as big as a barn door, from 
which a mighty voice demands ‘ ‘Who dares 
disturb old Wishart’s grave ?’’ and also asks | 
what year it is. From Hodge’s reply it, 
appears that 1,000 years have elapsed since 
old Wishart’s death. The voice then informs 
Hodge that he must be a puny elf compared 
with the men of former days, and requests 
him to put his finger through a hole that the 
speaker may judge of its size. The careful 


Hodge pushes in not his finger but the end of 
his pick-axe, which is at once bitten off, the | 
voice remarking that the finger, which Hodge | 
in his pride thinks so strong, is no more than | 
a piece of gristle. 


There is much more, but | 


i Lo-sze.’ 


this will, I hope, be sufficient to enable the 
poem or story to be identified 
O. M. L. 


YDE HALL, SANDON, Co. HERTS.—I 
should be glad of any information as to 
this property, and its descent. 

Apparently, in or about 1661, it belonged 
to William Franklin, of Gray’s Inn and 
descended to his grandson, Franklin Miller, 
of Greenwich, and of Hyde Hall (d. 1728). 
He appears to have left an only surviving 
son, Nicholas Miller, b. 1688, d. 1728/9, who 
married Mary, widow of . Watts, of 
Greenwich, who is described as “an Irish- 
woman of obscure parentage How did 
William Franklin acquire the property, and 
how was it disposed of on the death of 
Nicholas Miller? 


P. D. M. 


RADSHAW RAILWAY COMPANIONS. 
—Some years ago Mr. Dring (according 
| to an undated cutting sent me the other day) 
in his address to the Bibliographical Society 
at 20 Hanover Square spoke of some issues 
of the “ Time Tables’’ of 1839, of which 
probably very few have ever heard. He 
spoke of issues of Nov. 18 and Dec 12. Over 
thirty years ago I once saw a copy of the 
November issue, but I had never before heard 
of the December issue. I feel sure that this 
and the issue of the Companion for 1848 
must be the rarest of these little Bradshaws. 
Can anyone say where a copy of either is 
to be found ? 


S. J. A. 


UG-DOG IN CHINESE. — The common 
name for this dog in China is “ Fo,” 
but the breed is referred to in the ‘ Imperial 
Dog Book of China’ as ‘“‘ Lo-chiang-sze,’’ or 
I shall be very grateful to any 
reader who can give me the reason for the 
difference in the two names. 


C. T. S. Gooncer. 
BUNBILL FIELDS BURIAL-GROUND. 


--Car any reader tell me if there is a 
complete record accessible of the monumental 
inscriptions in this cemetery ? 


INQUIRER. 
ORICE: PRONUNCIATION.—Can any 
reader tell me the precisely correct pro- 


nunciation of the name of Sir William 
Morice, 1602-1676 ? 


INQUIRER. 
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E NUMBERS AT BANNOCKBURN. UKES OF HAMILTON: NATURAL 

—Where can a reasonable account of the ISSUE. — Information is desired as to 
forces engaged at the Battle of Bannockburn | any natural issue of the 5th, 8th and 9th 
be found? I see in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Bio- | Dukes of Hamilton, descendants of whom are 
graphy’ the English army is put at 100,000 | now said to live in America. Particularly 
men, of whom 40,000 cavalry and 50,000 | as to 
archers: and their losses as including 30,000; (a) Archibald Douglas Schomberg, an 
drowned in the Forth. Other works such as | alleged natural son of the 5th Duke; 
the ‘ Encyc. Britannica’ and Chambers’ give; ()) Any issue of the 8th Duke by Madame 
much the same figures. Nobsen, mentioned in the eighteenth century 

Surely these numbers, which are repeated | letters by the Duke of Argyle. 
in books of all kinds, are incredible. In any (c) A nattral daughter of the 9th Duke 
case, on what records are they based ? born in 1774. 
B. B. E. Grorce 


(SOLONEL WILLIAM HENRY HAMIL. 
AND THE KING 8 OWN TON.—Circa 1750-1800, an Irish barrister 
BORDERERS.—The King’s and editor of the United Irishman, he 
wn Scottish Borderers is a Scottish Regi-| acsisted Bolivar in establishing the Republics 
ment, yet its depot is placed at Berwick-on- | Bolivia and Venezuela, and was later 
Tweed, an English town. Ambassador in Washington for Venezuela. 
Can any reader say what is the reason for! He married Miss Russell, daughter of 
this: and when and why it was first done? | Captain Russell, Private Secretary to the 
The Regiment, I think, dates from the seven- Pyke of Kent. I should be glad of further 
teenth century, so must have been originally | jnformation about him. 
located in Scotland. 


B. 8. | 
QAMUEL HARPER OF THE BRITISH 
HE COW IN TOWN PLANNING. — AS MUSEUM, 1769.—I should be grateful 
valued correspondent has sent me a for any information as to the family history 
cutting from the Boston Transcript, in which (including names of children, if any) of the 
the writer takes exception to what is termed | Rey. Samuel Harper, who was Keeper of 
the fable that the streets of Boston (U.S.A.) | Printed Books at the British Museum in 
were first laid out by cows. ‘‘ No cow,’’ he | 1769, 
“could have been guilty of such Surrey H. Harper. 
a tangle, and the man who made the accusa- | ,, rarer 
tion knew nothing about cows or their ways HOP IN PLACE-NAMES.—Can any 
of making paths.” The reason given by the reader kindly inform me of the signifi 
writer why Boston streets are crooked and | cance of the word “ shop ” in Welsh, Cornish 
illogical exonerates the cow. Are there any and Devonian place-names? 


other towns apart from Boston (U.S.A.) of H. E. 

which, according to tradition, cows are held | (\{,J(K-EM INN, — There is an inn near 

to have laid out the streets? . Grimsby named the Talbot Inn, but it is 
R. Hepcer Wattace. | better known as the Click-em Inn. I am told 


there are others about the country with this 
second name. 
Can any reader give information as to how 


RISTOL MILK. — When and why was 
sherry imported into Bristol called 


“Bristol Milk’? 
Hevosr Watzace. originated. It might be spelled 
NOVELIST AND AGRICULTURE. — C. H. Sirs. 
In the course of a book-review in the| « an. 
Observer, Mr. T. Earle Welby remarks :— 


One of the more considerable novelists of Chaytor of Butterby near the City of Durham 


our own age developed noteworthy agricultural A ; : 
theories out of experience with a goat that contains some interesting notes about the 


lived primarily on tobacco and a_ resolutely | horse-races which were held on Woodham 


virginal sow. Moor, where, in 1617 James I witnessed a 
Who was this? match for a purse of gold between horses 
J. Lanprear Lucas. belonging to William Salvin and Master 

The Mount, Northwood. Maddock. 
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An entry in the Diary for December, 1613, | 
says: ‘A peece of gold and silver plate, in | 
the forme of a bowle or cupp was subscribed | 
for, to be a hunting prize at Woodham | 
Stowpes every year on the Tuesday before | 
Palm Sunday.”’ 

Chaytor in April, 1614, made this entry: 
‘The horse race at Woodham was very wet | 
and deep. Wadeson white gelding won every 
end, and so carried away the Pegasus. My 
brother Henry’s little stoned nag ran very 
well, but lost.’ 

I should like to have an explanation of this 
usage of the word Pegasus. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 

IGHTEENTH CENTURY LONDON 
SIGNBOARDS.--Signboards, as we all 
know, in eighteenth century London, became | 
so large and projected so far that they were | 
considered dangerous to the public, and regu- 
lations were passed forbidding them. Could 
any one learned in the smaller detail of Lon- | 
don history refer me to any instance of a 
signboard having actually fallen, and with 
disastrous consequences? It is not to be_ 
thought that the authorities would have 
ated on the ‘‘safety first’? principle—out 
of mere foresight: there must have been a few 
heads broken, and some smashing and confu-— 
sion caused, before they interfered, A search | 
through eighteenth century newspapers 
would, no doubt, bring instances to light ; but 
it occurred to me that some reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ might already have some notes on 
the subject. Were any signs allowed to be 
fixed to standards on the side-walk; or had. 
they all to be fixed to brackets on the house | 
wall? Might they ever be suspended on a 

chain or cord taken across the street ? 


(JHARLES IT’S QUEEN. — I have hitherto. 

’ seen this lady referred to as Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria; but lately have seen her called | 
Queen Mary. This new style is, I imagine | 
in my respect for the user, the more correct : 
perhaps, the official style during her life- 
time. Could any reader inform me about 
this? Ought we to give up “‘ Henrietta 
Maria ’’—a name which has the advantage of 
being distinctive and also of suiting the 
Queen, and recalling her origin. ‘‘ Queen 
Mary ’’ has already enough associations. 


N. 
BLINDS PULLED 


LK-CUSTOMS : 


DOWN IN HOUSE OF DEATH. — I) 


there was a dead person in the house, 


Europe and America? 


should be glad to know when this custom is 
first recorded. have called it a  folk- 
custom, but perhaps it originated in great 
houses. The date of the introduction of 
blinds is, no doubt, only superticially to the 
point—which was, I suppose, the darkening 
of the house in time of mourning. I do not, 
though, remember any mention of shutters 
being closed, or curtains drawn, as sign that 
Per- 
haps some reader could supply reference. 
Are these customs observed throughout 
And are they now 
observed as strictly as they formerly were? 


L. 


ATIN RIDDLE: SOLUTION SOUGHT. 
—-Can anyone solve the following Latin 


_ riddle, which I found written in a good early 


fifteenth century hand on the flyleaf of a 
fourteenth century French collection of 
sermons, etc., preserved in the library of a 
country house near Hereford ? 


Sunt duo que duo sunt, et sunt duo que duo 
non sunt: 
Que duo si duo sunt, nulla duo duo sunt. 


H. E. D. 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


A BLACK LETTER BIBLE OF 1617.—I 
have in my possession a folio black letter 


Bible printed by Robert Barker, anno 1617, 


with the following inscription on the flyleaf : 

‘‘This Bible rebound in the year of our 
Lord 1733. Thos. Robinson, Jno Capell, 
churchwardens.”’ 

{t was purchased in the Midlands, and 
perhaps some of your readers could trace the 
church from which it came. 

Joun Warts. 


UERIES FROM ‘ ROB ROY.’—To what 
fairy tales did Sir Walter Scott refer in 
‘Rob Roy’ when he ailuded to: 

(1) The poor girl who was betrothed in her 
cradle to the Black Bear of Norway and was 
called Bruin’s bride by her school fellows 
(ch. xiii.). 

2) The fairy tale where the man finds all 
the money which he had carried to market 
suddenly changed into pieces of slate. 
(ch. vi.). 

E. N. Lennon, 


UTHOR WANTED.—Could any reader tell 
me whence this quotation comes? 
What’s become of all the gold 
That used to hang and brush their bosoms? 
E. N. Lenpon, D.M. 
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Replies. 


STREET NUMBERS IN LONDON. 


(clvi. 264, 304, 523, 339). 
HE quotation given at the penultimate ref- 


erence from J. T. Smith’s ‘ ‘Nollekens and 
his Times,’ to the effect that No. 1 in the 
Strand was the first house in London to be 
numbered, is the subject of a foot-note by W. 
Whitten, in his admirable edition of ‘ Nolle- 
kens,’ published in 1920 (vol. ii. p. 173). 
Whitten’s comment on this statement reads : 


To determine where and when the numbering 
of houses began in London is hardly possible. 
The Strand was certainly not the first street to 
be numbered, but it may be that several houses 
in it bore numbers at an early date. Cunning- 
ham’s statement that New Burlington Street 
was the first London street to be numbered is 
often quoted, but it seems to have no founda- 
tion; indeed, the date he gives, 1764, disproves 
it, because we have the explicit statement of 
Hatton, the topographer, that in Prescot-street, 
Whitechapel, the houses were ‘ distinguished 
by numbers, as the staircases in the Inns of 
Court and Chancery,” as early as 1708 

The Act of Parliament passed in 1762 pro- 
vided for the removal of the old hanging 
signs, but included no provision for the num- 
bering of the houses. The City of Westmin- 
ster was the first to put the new regulations 
into force, and according to the Minute Book 
of the Commissioners for the Paving of West- 
minster, on 16 May, 1763, they passed a 
Minute to the effect that the 


Clause relating to the fixing of signs to he 
printed and distributed to the Inhabitants of 
such streets as are now being paved and that 
a N.B. be added, That unless the Clause is 
complyed wth in a Week from the Delivery of 
such notice the Comrs. will carry the same into 
execution. Names of all streets to be wrote at 
the End and the Surveyor to give notice for 
the removal of signs as soon as the streets are 
begun to be paved. 


The streets which had been scheduled for 
paving in a previous Minute were Parliament 
St., Bridge St., Pall Mall, York St., Shugg 
Lane, Mary le Bone St., Albemarle St., War- 
wick St., Beak St., George St., Jermyn St., 
and Duke St. Prompt and peremptory as 
this notice was, it was not the earliest action 
taken, for in the Daily News, November, 


1761, we find that ‘‘The signs in Duke’s 
Court, St. Martin’s Lane, were all taken 
down and affixed to the front of the houses,”’ 
thus abolishing the nuisance of the large 
and elaborate hanging signs which had become 


| 


a source of danger to the wayfarer. The Act 


_of 1765—dealing with the City of London~ 


took powers to provide for the numbering of 
the streets and it has been assumed that this 
action followed in other districts immediately 
upon the removal of the signboards, and this 
assumption is probably correct. 

According to Larwood and Hotten’s ’ His- 
tory of Signboards ’ :— 

In the 6 Geo. III the Court of Common 
Council appointed commissions, and in few 
months all the parishes began to clear away 
[the hanging signs]: St. Botolph’s in 1767; 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, in 1768; St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand in 1769 and Marylebone in 1770. 

The last streets to retain them were Wood 
Street and Whitecross Street, where they 
remained until 1773. According to the Act, 
‘‘ any person having, placing, erecting or 
building any sign, sign-post, or other post, 
sign irons, balcony, penthouse, obstruction, or 
annoyance, is subject to a penalty of £5, and 
twenty shillings a day for the continuance of 
the same.’’ Northouck’s ‘ History of Lon- 
don’ (1773), pp. 415 and 436, gives refer- 
ences to the various Acts and their incidence 
in different parishes. 

Although London was the first city in Eng- 
land to adopt the system of numbering—your 
correspondent R. 8. B. has told us that 
Liverpool soon followed the lead in 1773—yet 
we were far behind Paris; where, according 
to Larwood and Hotten, the authorities hau 
numbered the new houses on the Pont Notre- 
Dame as early as 1512. The numerical 
arrangement was not generally adopted there 
until more than two hundred years later—in 
fact, it was not enforced by police regulations 
until 1805. 

To revert to the question as to which was 
the first London street to be numbered—and 
when the new system came into practice—an 
examination of the London Directory for 1763 
(‘ A Complete Guide to All Persons who have 
any Trade or Concern with The City of 
London and Parts Adjacent’) reveals the 
fact that, except for twelve addresses in the 
Inns of Court and Chancery, the only houses 
recorded as bearing numbers in the streets of 
London were situated as follows: Six houses 
in Prestcott Street, Goodman’s Fields; five 
houses in Spital Square; three houses in Burr 
Street, Wapping. And only one in each of 
the following: Bell Lane, Spitalfields; 
Gloucester Street, Bloomsbury; Gulstone 
Square, Whitechapel; Hoxton Square; and 
Steward Street, Spitalfields, 

No single instance is found of a house 
number in the Strand — whereas we get 
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examples preponderating in Prescott Street ; 
and this seems to bear out Hatton’s statement 
that the system was first established there. 
In this Directory of 1763 we find very many 
instances of the old form of address persisted 
in where the position of the house was 
described in relation to some landmark such 
as ‘‘ Facing Bow Church,’’ ‘“‘ Near London 
Stone,’’ ‘‘ Backside of the Royal Exchange,”’ 
‘Opposite St. Dunstan’s Church,’’ ‘‘ Near 
Northumberland House,’’ or ‘‘ The Corner 
of Paternoster Row.’’ It is noticeable that 
some of the houses in Prescott Street and 
Spital Square are not identified by numbers. 
None of the houses on London Bridge was 
ever numbered, as they were removed from the 
Bridge a few years before the new system 
came into force; the very last of them having 
been demolished in 1762. In the ‘ London 
Directory for the Year 1768’ we find that 
the numbered address had by that time 
become almost universal, though the trades- 
men were still reluctant to depend upon it, 
as is shown on the shop-bills and trade-cards 
of this period where the old sign continues 
to persist and the street number has been in- 
conspicuously spatch-cocked into the old en- 
graved plate. J. H. MacMichael drew atten- 
tion to this reluctance on the part of the shop- 
keepers to trust to the efficiency of the new 
street numbers in his introduction to a series 
of articles on London signs—unhappily 
interrupted by the war and never completed— 
which appeared in The Antiquary at 
intervals between the years 1904 and 1914. 
In this preface he says: 

A curious instance of how the inhabitants 
were beginning to feel their way toward the 
numbering of their houses occurs in an _ ad- 
vertisement of the time, where confidence in 
the exclusive authority of the number is 
grudgingly exhibited. This announcement 
runs: ‘* Moses Ferment, Snuff Box Maker, in 
Horse-shoe Alley at No. 6, next Door but one 
to the Blue Ball Alehouse in Middle Moorfield, 
Makes and Sells, ete... .’’ Such prolix direc- 
tions for identifying a house were very common. 
A quack, for instance, proclaimed that he 
dwelt “at the Golden Ball and Two Green 
Posts, there being a Hatch with Iron spikes at 
the door.” 

_It is easily to be understood that a genera- 
tion accustomed to such descriptive forms of 
address would mistrust the bald brevity of 
“Number so-and-so.”’ 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


After the abolition of hanging signs on 
shop premises, circa 1764, because of the 


danger to passers-by by reason of their often 
great size, street numbering gradually came 
into force, although on their trade-cards and 
bills, the sign, as well as the new number, 
was shown for some time by various trades- 
men, and I have not the least doubt that the 
Strand was the first thoroughfare to be so 
treated. 

I have a large folio volume, filled with 
manuscript entries of notes on London Topo- 
graphy, compiled by J. T. Smith, the versa- 
tile author of ‘ Nollekens and his Times,’ ‘A 
Book for a Rainy Day,’ etc., who was for 
severa] years Keeper of the Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum, and a 
great London topographer. The volume was 
once the property of Mr. Henry B. Beaufoy, 
the donor of the Beaufoy Collection of London 
Traders’ Tokens, now in the Guildhall 
Library, E.C. In it Smith states that the 
Strand was the first London street to be num- 
bered, about the year 1770, and this is 
recorded, as mentioned by Mr. J. Sr. M. 
Macpuatn, in Smith’s ‘ Nollekens,’ 1828. 

Certainly this ‘‘ highway of the world”’ is 
the most erratically numbered thoroughfare 
in the metropolis, and it is good that it is so, 
if only for the purpose of identifying pre- 
mises which still have the same numeration 
as they have had for well over a century. 

The earliest remaining shop of the original 
numbering is now No. 5, at the eastern 
corner of Northumberland Street, which will 
soon be demolished, with the adjoining pro- 
perty, for the further enlargement of a huge 
refreshment house, the preceding numbers 
being occupied by the site of Grand Hotel 
Buildings, themselves now in process of alter- 
ation as a large block of offices, the upper 
portion of which was part of the Grand 
Hotel ; Nos. 1 to 4 Strand once adjoining the 
eastern side of Northumberland House. 


There is another huge hiatus where now is 
Charing Cross Railway Station, for after 
No. 15, Strand, the station and yard take up 
all the remaining numbers to No. 52, the 
eastern side of Villiers Street, once the well- 
known premises of Widdowson and Veale, 
the celebrated silversmiths, the western 
corner, now part of the Station site, being 
occupied by Richardson, the renowned print- 
seller, who styled his shop, ‘‘ York House, 
No. 31, Strand.’’ 

Further down, on the same side of the way, 
the Tivoli Picture Theatre and the Savoy 
and Cecil Hotels are responsible for the swal- 
lowing up of many old numberings, as also 
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are the new premises between Savoy and 
Wellington Streets. 

The last number on this side of the Strand 
(the south side), adjoining the site of Temple 
Bar (the City boundary), is now No. 234, and 
the numbering was continued on the opposite 
side of the way, where now is the Temple Bar 
branch of the Bank of England; but this, the 
building of the Law Courts, circa 1880, and 
the Strand Improvements of 1902, made the 
largest gap of all, and, except perhaps for 
one or two rebuilt premises, the next number 
is the Wellington Hotel, at the western corner 
of Wellington Street, which is 351. 

Again we get another wholesale clearance 
between Burleigh and Exeter Streets, a large 
hotel replacing the sites of several compara- 
tively small premises. Further west, a great 
many old shops were demolished for the 


making, in the early part of the last century, 
of Trafalgar Square and its approaches, and | 
what was formerly called ‘‘ West Strand.”’ 


with another firm, and have long since 
removed from here, the present occupier, q 
fruiterer, still calls his shop, ‘No, i 


London.’’ 
E. E. Newroy, 


Twinings’, 216, Strand. 


WILKINS OF CHESTER; AND CLOG- 

HER (clvi. 318), — The Rev. Joseph 
Wilkins (not George), Rector of Lisburn or 
Blaris (not Baris), 1670-1716, and Dean of 
Clogher, 1682-1716, was a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, 1661; Vice-Provost, 1670; 
D.D., May, 1693. 

He married at Lisburn Cathedral, 23 April, 
1674, Mistress Mary Tandy, who was prob- 
ably daughter of the Rev. Philip Tandy, 
Vicar of Glenavy, Co. Antrim, by Mercy, sis- 
ter of Sir George Rawdon, Bart. 

Dean Wilkins was buried at Lisburn, 22 
May, 1716, aged 82, having had by his wife, 
who was buried there 30 Nov., 1681, the fol- 
lowing children, named in the Lisburn Regis- 


Of the many shops in the Strand, I think | ters: two daughters, Mary, buried 16 Oct., 


there are only two which are still occupied | 
by the same firms as when first numbered, 
over one hundred and fifty years ago, namely, | 
Messrs. Thresher and Glenny, at 152, adjoin- | 
ing Somerset House, and Messrs, Twinings’, 
at 216, opposite the Law Courts, whose desig- 
nation used to be ‘‘near Temple Bar.” 
These two firms, by the way, used to adopt 
the signs of ‘“‘The Peacock’? and The 
Golden Lion,’’ respectively. 

One often hears that Piccadilly was the 
first numbered thoroughfare in London, but, 
as far as numbering goes, this could hardly 
be so, because the first houses, adjoining 
Hyde Park Corner and Apsley House, are 
high numbers, instead of low ones; and then 
we get the well-worn fiction of ‘‘ No. 1, Lon- 
don,’’ which was a shop in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, for many years formerly occupied by 
Dakin’s, a _ well-known tea-dealer’s and 
grocer’s. This story has never yet been 
explained, and I hope I may be excused if I 
give the reason. When Thomas Dakin first 
commenced business in the early part of the 
last century, his delivery carts were embel- 
lished in the centre of the back and on their 
sides, with a painted representation of a view 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral and St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and above this were the words, 
‘* Dakin and Co. No. 1” [view of the Cathe- 
dral, etc.], and at the bottom, “‘ London,’’ so 
that the words alone read, “‘ Dakin and Co., 
No. 1, London.’’ This rebus soon caught 
on, with the result I have stated, and 


although Dakins’ have become amalgamated 


1676, and Joanna, buried 5 June, 1683; a 
son, Joseph, buried 5 Sept., 1681, and a son, 
the Rey. George Wilkins, born at Lisburn, 
bapt. there 22 July, 1675; educated by Mr. 
Harvey, Lisburn; entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, 10 May, 1693; Scholar, 1696; B.A., 
1697; M.A., 1700; curate of Glenavy, 1707; 
Vicar of Glenavy, 1709-16 ; Rector of Lisburn, 
1716-27, in succession to his father. He died 
or resigned between 25 June and 12 July, 
1727. (See ‘ Lisburn Cathedral and its Past 
Rectors,’ by the Very Rev. W. P. Carmody, 
Dean of Down, pp. 30-38). It would be of 
interest to me to know what GENEALOGIST’s 
authority is for the statement that Dean 
Wilkins was a son of Bishop Wilkins, and a 
nephew of Oliver Cromwell. 


H. B. Swanzy. 
IXTEENTH CENTURY EARTH- 
QUAKES (clvi. 318).—The earthquakes 


of this century which have been recorded 
are :— 


ForerIcn. 
1509. Sept. 14. Constantinople. 
1531. Feb. 26. Lisbén. 
1545. Sept. 6. Europe (general). 
1586. Peru (general). 
1596. July 2. Japan. 


For all these see Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Dates,’ and for the earthquake of 1545, the 
British Association Earthquake Catalogue, 
1858, p. 57. 

BrirTIsuH. 


1508. Sept. 19. England and Scotland. 
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See ‘Chronicles of England,’ 1807; Holins- 
hed, vol. v., p. 468. 

1551. May 25. South of England. See 
Stowe, p. 605, and The British Association 
Earthquake Catalogue, 1858, p. 57. 

1553. Brighton. See ‘Catalogue of 
Earthquakes in Europe,’ Trans. Royal Irish 
Academy, vol. xxviii, p. 524, 1886. 

1563. North of England and Lincolnshire. 
See ‘A General Chronological History of the 
Air, Weather, Seasons, Meteors, etc.,’ 1749, 
vol. i, p. 227, and Stowe, p. 656. 

1564. September and November. North- 
amptonshire and Lincolnshire. See Holins- 
hed, vol. iv, p. 224; ‘ History of Air, Wea- 
ther, etc.,’ vol. ii, p. 169; Stowe, p. 656. 

1571. Feb. 17. Herefordshire. See 
‘ Chronicle of the Kings of England,’ by Sir 
R. Baker, 1730, p. 399. 

1573. York. See ‘Annals of Yorkshire,’ 
by Parsons and White, vol. i, p. 55. 

1574. Feb. 26. York to Denbigh, Here- 
ford, Gloucester, etc. See ‘ Hist. of Air, 
Weather, etc.’, vol. i, p. 245. Stowe, p. 678. 

1580. April 6. England (general). See 
Camden, p. 314; ‘The East Anglian Earth- 
quake of 22 April, 1884,’ by R. W. Meldola 
and W. White, 1885, p. 6; Gentleman’s Maa- 
azine, vol. xx, p. 56; ‘ Hist,of County of Nor- 
folk,’ 1806, vol. iii, p. 355; Stowe, p. 686; 
The British Association Earthquake Cata- 
logue, 1858, p. 63. 

1581. April. York. See ‘Chronicles of 
the Kings of England,’ by Sir R. Baker, 
1730, p. 400. 

1583. July 1; and 

1584. Jan. 13. Dorsetshire. See ‘A 
General Chronological History of Air, Wea- 
ther, Seasons, Meteors, etc.,’ 1749, vol. ii, 
. 169. 

; 1585. Aug. 4. England. See ‘ Chrono- 
logical History,’ ibid. 

1586. April 11. Ireland. See ‘Chrono- 
logical History,’ ibid. ; 

1586. Dec. 18. Kent. See ‘ Chronological 
History,’ ibid. 

1588. Dorsetshire and Herefordshire. See 
‘Chronicles of Kings,’ Baker, p. 400. 

1597. July 23. Parts of Scotland. See 
‘The British Association Earthquake Cata- 
logue,’ 1858, p. 66. 

1600. York. See ‘Annals of Leeds,’ 
en in one of his delightful 
works, refers to the disastrously high tides 
on Jan. 20, 1606, but I have not found the 
authority. Possibly the excessive height was 
due to an earthquake wave. British earth- 


quakes were originally collected into pam- 
phlet form by William Roper. There may be 
a copy of his work in the British Museum. 


Joun A, Rupert-JONeEs. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


There are a number of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century pamphlets on earthquakes 
in the Wigan Reference Library, among them 
being ‘‘ ‘A Chronological and Historical ac- 
count of the most memorable Earthquakes ’ 
. . . By a Gentleman of the University of 
Cambridge [i.e. Zachary Grey] ’’ (Cambridge 
1750). It has an Appendix ‘ A distinct 
series of those Earthquakes that have been 
felt in England from the year 974 to 1750.’ 
No mention is made of any earthquake «tf 
1505, but 

On May 25, 1561, about Rygate, Croydon, and 
Darkin in Surrey, was felt an Earthquake, and 
especially at Darkin; Insomuch that there, and 
elsewhere, Pots and Pans etc., were moved 
out of cheir proper Places. 

The authority given for this is Strype’s 
‘Memorials Ecclesiastical,’ vol. ii. p. 272. 

Among the non-English earthquakes is one 
for the year 1510, ‘‘a great earthquake in 
Italy ’’ ; another for 1530, ‘‘ In the River and 
Coast of Cumana (near the Island Cubagua) 
in the West Indies”’ recorded by Purchas, 
and another ‘‘ terrible earthquake in the pro- 
vinces of Sanxi and Santon (in China),’’ 
also quoted from Purchas. The next are two 
in Peru in 1581 and 1582, and a great 
European earthquake in 1590. None of the 
records gives an earthquake in England near 
1505. 

There were quite considerable earthquakes 
in England, according to Gréy, in 1571 and 
1574, both quoted from Stow’s ‘Annales,’ but 
an earthquake of April 6, 1580, being the 
Wednesday in Easter week,- was the most 
notable earthquake in England in the six- 
teenth century. A fairly long account is 
given by Grey and other writers. Stow also 
records an earthquake on 13 Jan., 153, 
in Dorsetshire. 

In Thomas Doolittle’s ‘Earthquakes ex- 
plain’d,’ London, 1693, there is a page ac- 
count of a terrible earthquake in Constanti- 
nople in 1509, and an equally severe 
visitation in Lisbon in 1531, which are not 
mentioned in the other pamphlets. 

An anonymous ‘Dissertation on Earth- 
quakes,’ London, 1750, mentions an earth- 
quake in Herefordshire in 1571, quoted from 
Camden; one at Oxenhall in Durham on 
Christmas Day, 1579, and one at Motting- 
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ham in Kent, Aug. 4, 1585; the authority for 
both of these, apparently, being Joshua 
Childrey’s ‘ Britannia Baconica,’ 1660. Of 
those above mentioned Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary 
ot Dates’ only records 1509 (Constantinople), 
1531 (Lisbon), and 1563 (Cattaro). 

It might be mentioned that the occasion 
for the 1750 pamphlets was the great earth- 
quake of Thursday, Feb. 8, 1749/50, which 
was substantially felt in London. 


A. 


ERMAIDS — SEA-COWS (DUGONG) 
(clvi. 278). — The copy of Notes on 
Delagoa found among the Bowrey Papers has 
attached to it in Bowrey’s hand, in very small 
- writing, a note on the mermaid so quaint that 
I am tempted to send it to‘ N. and Q.’ The 
animal actually seen was no doubt the sea- 
cow of the East African Coast: Halicore 
tabernaculi. 

This country of Delagoa [Bay] with the 
rivers and bay produces severall strange beasts, 
birds, fowls, fish and amphibious creatures 
unknown to us, among which is the mermaid, 
one of which was in the year 1702 seen by sev- 
erall of the boats crew belonging to ship 
Worcester, from whose mouths that saw it (as 
they vouched to me) I had the following rela- 
tion: That just without Delagoa rivers mouth 
a creature appeared to them out of the water 
three times successively, within about ten 
yards of the boa’, continuing some time out of 
the water at each of its appearances, staring 
the men in the face and then dived under 
water. It lifted itself out of the water to the 

wast, was of the bigness of a large woman, of 
a tawny complexion, with large breasts hang- 
ing down and dark brown hair on the head 
hanging over the shoulders, and _ stared 
[damaged] face for some time at each of its 
appearances [damaged by water]. 


R. C. 
IMBERS: WIVER (clvi, 318).— —* Gim- 
bers’’ are hinges; see “ Gimmer’”’ an 


“ Gimmal ” in the 60, F. DA“ wiver” 
is a beam in a roof, and the stirrup is the 
clamp to hold it in its place; see ‘O. E. D.’ 


H. E. D. Braxtston. 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

‘“Gimbers,’’ probably hinges. Halliwell 
has ‘‘ gimmer,’’ with this meaning, in the 
North and East of England. Carr’s ‘ Craven 
Glossary’ ‘‘ gimmers,’’ jimmers,”’ 
hinges—and adds that in the antiquities of 
Louth Church it is written ‘“‘chymol’’: 
““naid for 2 chymols 6d.’’ In the Clitheroe 
Churchwardens’ Account for 1668, it appears 

s ‘“‘jemmers”’: ‘‘ paid for a pair of Jem- 
mers for the coffin beare.”’ 


Latin gemellus, Old French geme:, gemeur, 
N. French jumeau. 
Wma. Werks, 


‘““Gimbers,’’ from the context, is a 
hitherto unnoticed variant on gimmer, 
meaning a hinge. ‘“ Wiver’’ will be found 
in the ‘N E. D.,’ where it is defined as a 
long beam of wood, either in the roof of a 
house, or in a boat. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FIRE. 
BACK (clvi. 191, 234). — A fire-back 
which has been in use since the seven- 
teenth century is apt to be much rusted, 
and it seems to be a possibility that the 
legend upon the plate in: question. referred 
to Delilah and Samson, and that the raised 
design depicted the Bible scene, where Delilah 
cut the locks of Samson. Illustrations from 
the Bible were a favourite subject for orna- 
menting fire-backs and stove-plates. The 
latter were more frequently used in Con- 
tinental Europe and the American Colonies. 
To my knowledge the most interesting con- 
tribution to the scant literature on the sub- 
ject of fire-backs and stove-plates is entitled 
‘The Bible in Iron,’ a masterpiece of pains 
taking research, which has as author your 
correspondent, Dr. HENry (C. Mercer, and 
was published in 1914 by the Bucks County 
Historical Society, Doylestown, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. In this volume there is 
pictured a plate with the story of Delilah 
and Samson. 


G. A. R. Goy1e. 


China. 
FE: AST OF ST. BLASIUS (clvi. 296, 340). 
~-Different writers suggest that the 


reason for his having been chosen by Wool- 
combers for their patron saint is that iron 


| combs were used in tearing the flesh of the 


poor martyr at his death. His name is 
apparently more venerated abroad than with 
us, owing to the number of miracles said to 
have been worked on sufferers from diseased 
throats. It is told of this saint that during 
the time of the persecutions soldiers were sent 
to arrest him, and this they did in a forest; 
he was then taken to the governor of the 
town. Amongst many who crowded to see 


him was a woman bearing a child in her 
arms which had a large fish-bone stuck in its 
throat and was on the point of suffocation. 
After praying St. Blasius gave the child his 
benediction and it was well immediately. In 
It is from the | Luxemburg and other Catholic countries on 
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his day, Feb. 3, a special mass is said, after 
which the priest holds two burning candles 
close to the throats of sufferers who come to 
be cured. Children go begging from door to 
door singing in Luxemburgeois a song which 
the Germans there have copied, as follows :— 


Uber—Hergottsbliischen 

Gebt uns Speck und Erbsen! 

Kin Piund, zwei Pfund. 

Das nichste Jahr dann werdet ihr gesund, 

Kommt Ihr nicht bald 

Die K'iisse werden uns kalt, 

Kommt [hr nicht gleich, 

Gehen wir auf die Schleich, 

Kommt Thr nicht gewiss, = 

Bekommen wir einen Schoss voll Niisse. 

The last line has been altered for politeness 
sake. 

Peas and bacon are asked for because it is 
said that they contain all that is necessary 
to give nourishment to the human frame. We 
are told that St. Blasius studied medicine 
as well as philosophy. 

Henry W. Busu. 
Worthing. 


FRAMES (MILITARY USE) (clvi. 279, 
320). — The ‘‘ return’’ in which the 
frames are mentioned is now in my hands 
and is included in a MS. Journal of the 
operations of 1814-5 against New Orleans, 


kept by Colonel Sir Alexander Dickson, R.A., | 


and now published in the current number 
of the Journal of the Society for Army 
Historical Research, vol. viii., No. 32, April, 
1929, pp. 79 to 113. 

The ‘‘ return,’’ not dated, is headed ‘‘ State 
or ordnance and stores on board the respect- 
ive ships before being landed for service of 
the army before New Orleans.’’ The 
“frames ’’ are shown as being in the Mary, 
transport, No. 30. 

The Journal of Sir Alexander Dickson is 
the property of the Royal Artillery Institu- 
tion, Woolwich. 

J. H. Lestiz, Hon. Editor. 


X-HUNTING IN AMERICA (clvi, 319), 

—An expensive volume on this subject 
has just been issued. H. Worcester Smith 
touches upon American fox-hunting in ‘A 
Sporting Tour.’ He took American hounds 
to Ireland and has mastered hounds there 
and in America. His book is in two vols., 
published 1925 by The State Co. Columbia, 
S. Carolina. Baily’s Hunting Directory 
(Vinton & Co., London) gives a list of 
American hunts and short historical notes 
and data. 


J. Farrrax-BLaKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


Fox-hunting was a sport for gentlemen, 
meaning of course a sport without any useful 
side whatsoever, when I was over there in 
1908 or 1909, particularly in Virginia and 
Maryland; and no doubt is so still in those 
and probably many others of the more 
“fashionable ’’ States. It should not be the 
least difficult to get into communication with 
the Fox-Hunting Club at Richmond, Va., 
or Baltimore, Md. I once knew several mem- 
bers, but have altogether lost trace of them, 
travelling about. 

A. H. C.-P. 


RANBOURNE RIVER (clvi. 9, 53, 99, 
178, 198, 215, 251, 303). — Again the 
Librarian at Buckingham Palace Road has 
kindly come to our assistance. He states that 
particulars as to disputed rent will be found 
in McMasters’ ‘History of the Parish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields,’ and that the 
L.C.C. library would afford information 
respecting the compensation payment through 
the Reports of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. If Mr. Mancué£e is in this district 
I shall be delighted to make his acquaintance 
and to show him the correspondence. 


Water E. GawtTHorp. 
4, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 


[HE BELLS OF TORQUAY (clvi. 295, 

541). — The approximate date of the 
rhymes is ascertained by the reference to the 
St. Matthias.”” This church was built 
in 1858. The authoress, Mrs. Vivian, pre- 
sumably would be Emma Catherine, second 
wife of Edward Vivian (1808-1893), see 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1914, ‘ Vivian of 
Bosahan.’ The Memoir of the first wife, 
Harriet, is a scarce little book written by her 
father, John Bacon, and printed at Sid- 
mouth in 1835. Edward Vivian was an oué- 


‘standing figure at Torquay for more than 


half a century. He was a banker, part owner 
and the editor of the local newspaper, inter- 
ested in all local matters, and in geology 
and meteorology, a hunting man, yachtsman, 
rifle shot, temperance advocate, amateur 
artist in water colours, and enough of a poet 
to be included in William H. K. Wright’s 
‘West Country Poets,’ where there is a bio- 
graphical note on p. 460. Vivian was a 
frequent contributor of poetical trifles to the 
local newspapers, we are told by Wright. One 
might, therefore, have expected that it would 
have been Vivian himself, and not Mrs. 
Vivian, who wrote ‘The Bells of Torquay.’ 


M. 
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ONASTERY OF MONK BRETTON, 
YORKSHIRE (clvi. 279, 321).—A full 
history of this priory by Mr. J. W. Walker, 
F.S.A., with attractive illustrations, has 
recently been published by the Yorkshire 
Archaeologica] Society, Extra Series, vol. v. 
Mr. Walker has also edited the chartularies 
of the house, and his volume forms vol. lxvi. 
of the Yorks Arch. Soc., Record Series. Both 
books, which together contain by far the best 
material available, can be obtained from the 
Hon. Sec. of the Society, 10, Park Place, 

Leeds. 

CuarLes Cray. 


11, Tite Street, Chelsea. 


HE KING’S SHIPS: LEPE OR LEAPE 
(clvi. 313).—I observe that CoMMANDER 
Rupert-Jongs, though kind to me in other 
respects, at the reference (p. 314) calls ‘‘ quite 
erroneous’? my statement in the Hampshire 
Advertiser of Nov. 10 last that Lepe or Leape 
is ‘‘on the Solent.”’ 

Doubtless he is correct in saying that the 
place is ‘‘ 2,000 feet within the Estuary of 
the River Beaulieu.’’ But this is from a 
dead low tide or not a gallon of salt water 
about point of view. As some thirty times 
viewed by me from a Southampton—Cowes 
steamer, it has always appeared to be “on 
the Solent.’’ And the men of war named by 
me, the GreeNnwicu, 50 guns in 1748; the 
Fowey, 24 guns in 1749; and the Kuropa, 
64 guns in 1765, were built on the Lepe fore- 
shore above high-water mark, and, like the 
rest of the men-of-war of old, launched on 
the top of a spring-tide. 

What John Speed in 1610 thought of Lepe 
or Leape can be seen in the reproduction of 
his map of “ Hantshire’’ appended to Vol. 
iv. of the ‘ Victoria History ’ of that county. 

Of the ‘‘ Great Gale’’ effects in 1703, I 
know little more than that it joined the 
Calshot Castle island to the mainland. 
have no doubt the CommanpeER is accurate 
in stating that it behaved the other way about 
near Lepe, and, as I gather, made that place 
less ‘‘ in-shore.’? But I am quite ignorant of 
the evidence on that point, which should be 
interesting. 

It may be noted that John Speed called 
the Solent by the title of ‘‘ The British Sea.”’ 

J. Dennam Parsons. 

Ravenswood, 

45, Sutton Court Road, Chiswick. 

OMERSETSHIRE FENCIBLE IN- 

FANTRY (clvi. 318). — Reference to 
Fisher’s ‘History of Somerset Yeomanry, 


Volunteer and Territorial Units,’ shows that 
the ‘‘ Loyal Somerset Regiment of Fencible 
Infantry ’’ was raised in West Somerset in 
October, 1794, with headquarters, apparently 
at Taunton. The Colonel of the Regiment 
was William Frederick Forster; the Lieut,- 
Colonel, Thomas Fownes Luttrell; and the 
Major, Hugh Antrobus. Fisher has a good 
deal to say about this Regiment. The 
island referred to in Mr. Macpuait’s 
question seems to be Jersey, for soon after 
embodiment the Fencibles went thither for 
defensive duty. In 1797 the Regiment pro- 
ceeded to Coleraine, Ireland; towards the 
end of 1798 it was in Dublin, and during 1/99 
it was stationed at Londonderry and 
Buncrana. In February, 1800 we find it at 
Armagh. There were no Fencible Regiments 
raised after 1801. The Somerset Fencibles 
were disbanded in 1802. 


W. G. Wittts-Warsoy. 


ENNELL-ELMHIRST  (celvi. 319) was 
“ Brooksby ” of The Field. His ‘ Cream 
of Leicestershire’ was published 1883. An 
obituary and a biography regarding him 
appeared in Baily’s Magazine. 
J. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


This author was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Edward Elmhirst, of Shawell Rectory, 
Leicestershire, and was born on Jan. 7, 1845. 
He was educated at Rugby and Sandhurst, 
served in China and Japan, 1864-8, with the 
9th Foot, and occupied various military posi- 
tions to 1882. He married in 1873, and was 
Master of the Neilgherry Hounds, 1875-7, 
and of the Woodland-Pytchley Hounds in 
1880-1. From 1870 to his death he was the 
hunting correspondent of the Field, under 
the name of ‘‘ Brooksby.’”? He lived at Blis- 
worth, Northamptonshire, and died there 
Dec. 2, 1916. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


AMES RALPH (clvi. 318). — A literary 
character, who was a_ native of 
Philadelphia, and came to England in 1725 
in company with Benjamin Franklin. In 
1728 Ralph published a poem, entitled 
‘ Night,’ to which Pope thus alludes in the 
Dunciad ’ :— 
Silence, ye wolves, while Ralph to Cynthia 


owls, 
Making night hideous,—answer him, ye 
owls! 


‘He afterwards attempted the drama, but 
without success, and having produced a 
tragedy, a comedy, an opera, and a farce, 
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he took the employment of a party writer. 
In 1742, he published an answer to the 
memoirs of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough ; 
and in 1744 brought out his histor~ of 
England during the reigns of Charles II, 
James II, William III, etc., which, as a 
work of research is not destitute of merit. 
He was at length connected with the political 
and literary men who were attached to the 
service of Frederick, Prince of Wales, in con- 
sequence of which Ralph is said to have 
become possessor of a manuscript written by 
the Prince, or under his direction, to which 
so much importance was attributed that a 
gratuity or a pension was bestowed on the 
holder as a compensation for surrendering it. 
He obtained a pension after the accession of 
George III, but he did not long enjoy it, as 
his death took place in 1762. Besides the 
works mentioned, he published a treatise on 
the use and abuse of parliaments, the case 
of authors by profession, and a number of 
political pamphlets. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 

22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyll. 


‘HE FASHION OF SHAVING (clvi. 226, 

270, 284, 321).—On the obverse of an 
“evasive’’ farthing (see my paper on 
‘Forgery of English copper money in the 
eighteenth century,’ Num. Chron., 1926) ap- 
pears the head of Lord George Gordon, 
bearded, as a Jew, which profession he 
adopted. The legend is ‘‘Grorce V. 
Gorpon.’’ On the reverse is the figure of 
Britannia, as usual, to left, above it, 
and in the exergue ‘1771.’ 
This is a rare coin, for it does not appear 
either in Atkins or in the earlier lists. It 
passed through Batty’s hands (p. 683, No. 
2167), but he did not notice the beard. Dates 
on these pieces need not be taken too literally. 

F. P. Barnarp. 


IR THOMAS JOHNSON  (clvi 296). — 
The proper place to apply is the Island 


Record Office, Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
B.W.I. Address Registrar-General and 
Deputy Keeper of Records. 


A. H. C.-P. 


GICANDER (clvi. 298, 338).—If C. E. H. 

will refer to Blackwood’s Magazine for 

May, 1928, he will find an article by Pousse 

Cailloux, entitled ‘The Silver Hand of 

Alexander,’ which will be of interest to him. 
N. H. H. 


The ordinary Indian form of Alexander, 
through Arabo-Persian, is Iskander, of which 


Arabo-Persian, is Iskandar, of which 
Sikandar is a common perversion. 
€. 


‘TOMMIAD — OR BIDS TO FANCY’ 

(clvi. 319).—This is evidently ‘The Tom- 
miad, a biographical fancy,’ written about 
the year 1842, and issued for private circula- 
tion only in 1882. It is a book of fifty-six 
pages, in verse, and was written by G. J. 
finch-Hatton, afterwards 11th Earl of Win- 
chelsea, 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The copy of tnis work in the library 
of the British Museum bears an auto- 
graph inscription stating that it was 
** Presented to the British Museum by the 
Author, Winchilsea and Nottingham, Sepr. 
18, 1882.’” This was George James Finch- 
Hatton, the llth Earl. He died 9 June, 
1887, and an obituary notice will be found 
in the Annual Register for that year. 


Leonarp J. Hopsoy. 
57 Clarendon Road, 
London, W.11. 


URNAME CAITHNESS (clv. 407). — In 
reference to an enquiry from Dkr. 
Buttocu about three months ago, an ancestor 
of mine, the Rev. William Hamilton, 
Minister of Bolton, Haddingtonshire, 
married in 1708 Margaret, daughter of Mr. 
James Caithness, W.S. (Edinburgh Marriage 

Registers). 

GrorGe HaMItton. 


Lo’ DON’S LAMP-POSTS (exlviii. 81, 123, 
195). — The old pedestal lights, so long 
familiar on the Victoria Embankment, are 
being removed, to the great regret of — 
photographers. Paul Martin produ a 
successful photographic picture of them in 
1896, but the new powerful illumination will 
add to the camera-man’s difficulties. Four 
double-light lamp-posts, made of old oak from 
H.M.S. Hindustan, carved with a grape-vine 
pattern, were placed in Great Marlborough 
Street, February, 1927. The shortest lamp- 
post must be the one opposite Euston Fire 
Station. Cf. also ‘London Lamps and 
Lamp-Posts’ (Viola Tree), Star, 50 Oct., 
1924. There is a curious example on Tower 
Hill consisting of an iron column and a 
Roman galley, and some lights on the 
‘* panopticon ’’ principle on the terrace over- 
looking Trafalgar Square (cf. Amateur 
Photographer, 27 April, 1927, 398). 
J, ARDAGH. 
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The Library. 


A New Glossary of the Dialect of the Hudders- 
field District. By Walter E, Haigh. (Ox- 
ford University Press. 12s. 6d. net.). 


HILOLOGISTS are apt to be very unkind to 

guessers. In writing these words we have 
the memory of our old and long-missed corres- 
pondent Professor Skeat before our mind. In 
spite of that, and of recollection of his vigorous 
cheatistig meted out to unlucky conjectures, we 
are yet glad to see that Mr. Haigh in the Pre- 
face to this work, valiantly declares that 
guesses—* thoughtful ‘ guesses’ better 


—are 
than nothing, and accordingly suggests possibie 
derivations of many words of uncertain origin 
in the hope of evoking better ones. 

A work on the dialect of this part of York- 
shire was published in 1883—Easther’s ‘ Glossary 
of the Amondbury District of Huddersfield.’ but 
this has Icng been out of print. Our author, 
however, having come across it when his own 
compilation was nearly finished, has taken 
from it a, comparatively small, number of 
words which he had not already noted— mark- 
ing them ‘ (E) ’—so that his volume may now be 
taken to contain pretty well all the dialect 
words recorded for the Huddersfield district. 
The district itself is “the geographical basin, 
measuring some ten to fifteen miles across, 
which lies in the south-west corner of the West 
Riding, close under the main ridges of the 
Pennines.” Huddersfield stands in the lowest 
portion of the hasin which, until towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, being just out- 
side the main stream of intercourse (we are 
quoting Mr. Haigh), was probably the most 
isolated portion of South Yorkshire. He finds, 
then, that the dialect retains a larger number 
of archaic characteristics than do the neigh- 
bouring dialects. Elements in the speech 
familiar to the elderly inhabitants are natur- 
ally tending to grow obsolete, and it is 
fortunate that Mr. Haigh—who could number 
among his relatives one or two born c. 1790, 
and, blessed wi' 1 retentive memory, can recall 
many of thei }i:uyings—should have set himself 
to make this register of them before -it is too 
late. He is concerned too, both to show the 
good lineage of much of the dialect, and to in- 
ie the young to take up this sort of research. 

e urges the advantages of ‘ bilingualism,’ 
knowledge and systematic use of dialect along- 
side of standard English. A number of prac- 
tical difficulties at once suggest themselves here; 
not least of them, those raised by the action of 
uninstructed public opinion upon those who 
are the genuine users and preservers of dialect. 

It is tempting to go through the Glossary 
and pick out the plums; but these are so numer- 
ous that such quotation would after all do 
scant justice to the whole. It is curious, 
among all this sturdy old Northern English, to 
find “ Baesteil ” used in this dialect for “poor- 
house ”—a nickname derived from Bastille. 
A certain amount of old French beyond what 


has come through standard English, seems to 
have obtained a footing: thus they say “ chay- 
vil ” for ‘‘ quarrel,” which is referred to O. Fr, 
caviller, and a pretty example is ‘‘ mismay,” 
to dismay discourage, where the des of desmayer 
has been exchanged for the English mis. 
Ralph is marked as pronounced Ref (the 
rendering here of Rafe); but 1s not this the 
more usual pronunciation in standard English? 
A curious word is ‘‘ rodney ” meaning outworn, 
especially an outworn human being or horse, 
Others we noted are “fothergang ” the way, 
in a cowstall, to the crib or manger; “‘ kivver ” 
a stook of ten corn-sheaves with one or more 
on the top as cover; ‘ snik-snelz,” tangles; 
“corners” of a character or temper; 
““Faesns,’’ Shrove Tuesday; ‘“‘lithees,” dye 
house; and “ Pickles ” as a place-name denoting 
it would appear, small crofts or fields. Mr, 
Haigh thinks “‘ Nosey Parker” is a mistaken 
form of “ 7. pauker,” one who “ pauke ” 
(slily thrusts) his nose into other people’s 
business, . 

The words are entered in the Glossary in 
phonetic spelling: perhaps this was not to be 
easily avoided, yet the method proves some- 
what troublesome when it comes to_ ordinary 
mention of che word in ordinary writing, and 
in Mr. Haigh’s excellent discussion of the 
vecabulary the spellings have a difficult aspect. 
It is not suggested what spelling is to be re- 
commended for ordinary purposes. 

Professor J. R Tolkien contributes a 
Foreword —— together the characteristics 
of the dialect, and bestowing liberal meed of 
appreciation on the Glossary. In this latter 
es would cordially associate ourselves with 

im. 


BOoKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 


Mr. F. L. Ketty, of Guildford, sends us his 
spring catalogue in which we have noted 
several interesting items. Thus he has a cop 
of the fifth edition (1668), of Thomas Randolph’s 
‘Poems, with the Muse’s Looking Glass and 
Amyntas, whereunto is added, The Jealous 
Lovers ’ for which £3 3s. is asked; a first edition 
of Milton’s ‘Hikonoklastes’ (1649: £7 10s.); 
the ‘Contes et Nouvelles en Vers’ of La Fon- 
taine brought out at Amsterdam in 1767 (£6 
15s.) and a first edition of Heywood’s ‘ Gunai- 
keion ’ (1624; £12.) In the way of extra illus- 
trated books there is a: firs’ edition of the 
supplement to Boswell entitled ‘ Johnsoniana,’ 
published in 1836 extended to two volumes by 
numerous insertions of views and_portraits 
(£10 10s.). Forty-four volumes of the Studio 
1893-1908 (with a folding-plate by Beardsley in 
vol. i.) are offered for £8 8s. An attractive 
first edition is Bacon’s ‘ Elements, of the Com- 
mon Lawes of England’ (1630: £6 6s.), and 
another is Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Letters of 
Marque’ (1891: £4 4s.). 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, 20. High Street. 


High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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